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THE AGRICULTURAL CHANGES OP THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 

In the early sixteenth century an agrarian revolution was in 
progress in England, which substituted pasturage for tillage, 
and ultimately did away with most of the communal features 
of the old manorial economy. The general course of this 
revolution is well understood ; but the time when it began 
and the course of its development in different parts of the 
country are still mooted points, on which additional evidence 
is welcome. The laws and the literature of the late fifteenth 
and of the sixteenth century give many indications of the 
changes that were taking place, and have been much used as 
sources for the history of the period. Another source, of 
great value, has hitherto, apparently, not received the atten- 
tion it deserves. 

This source is the land transfers of the period, — the records 
of " final concords " known as " feet of fines." Final concords 
may be roughly described as agreements come to by parties 
in a fictitious suit, and usually resulting in a conveyance of 
some form of real property. The suits were tried in the 
Court of Common Pleas. Indentures containing a description 
of the alienated property were given to each of the parties 
to the suit ; and " chirographs," known as feet of fines, of 
which the indentures were transcripts, were kept in the royal 
treasury. Feet of fines are important as sources for agrarian 
history, because they distinguish between pasture, meadow, 
arable, and waste, and give the acreage of each. A series of 
feet of fines extending over a considerable period might there- 
fore be expected to reflect such agricultural changes as altered 
the relative proportion of the different employments of land. 
Except for the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, few feet of 
fines have been printed. But English abstracts of Stafford- 
shire fines from 1195 to 1589 have been published by the Will- 
iam Salt Archaeological Society, and supply materials from 
which some of the stages of agricultural development in this 
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county from 1327 to 1587 may be traced.* The attempt to 
trace this development is of especial interest, because the ex- 
tent to which Staffordshire was affected by the agrarian revo- 
lution has hitherto remained obscure.! 

Before considering in detail the evidence of these records, 
lot us look at some of the general features that mark a differ- 
ence between Staffordshire fines of the sixteenth and those of 
the fourteenth century. Perhaps the most obvious difference 
is the following. In the sixteenth century each fine conveys, 
as a rule, three or four kinds of land. Moreover, in the 
latter half of the century the total area of pasture alienated is 
about equal to that of arable ; the moorland alienated stands 
to arable in the ratio of 3 to 4 ; and both meadow and wood 
are in nearly the same proportion to arable, — roughly, 1 to 3. 
The fines of the fourteenth century, on the contrary, record in 
the larger number of instances the transfer of arable only ; 
and the total acreage of arable far exceeds that of any other 
kind of land. To understand the significance of this change, 
the nature of the land alienated by these fines must be kept in 
mind. Final concords concerned freehold only, either manors 
or freehold tenements within manors. Now, up to the six- 
teenth century the fines, as printed, give the acreage of tene- 
ments only, not of manors. In the sixteenth century the 
great majority of the fines still relate to tenements. It is not 
always clear whether the area of manors is stated or not ; but, 
as a matter of fact, the inclusion or omission of the doubtful 
cases does not materially alter the proportions of arable land 
to other land. As the alienations, on the face of them, con- 
cern whole tenements, the difference indicated by a com- 
parison of the fines of the sixteenth with those of the four- 
teenth century is a difference in the relative extent of the 
various kinds of land that constituted an average freehold 
tenement. 

The communal unenclosed meadow, pasture, and waste were 
the property of the lord of the manor. In this communal land 
the freehold tenant would ordinarily enjoy certain rights ; but 

*The fines beginning with 1327, which are alone made use of in this paper, 
will be found in Collections for a History of Staffordshire, vols, xi.-xv. (1890- 
1894). 

t Ashley, Economic History, vol. ii. p. 288. 
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of these rights, as a rule, no mention is made in the early fines. 
The small amounts of meadow, pasture, and waste that appear 
occasionally in the fines of the fourteenth century would seem 
to be parcels of enclosed land held in severalty ; and the change 
in the relative extent of the various kinds of land would seem 
to reflect the increase of enclosed and separate land. 

Besides the difference already mentioned between the fines 
of the sixteenth and those of the fourteenth century, the in- 
creased prominence, in the later period, of grants of common 
of pasture, may also be worth noting. Up to 1527 only three 
such grants occur. After this date they become increasingly 
frequent. Thus in the decade 1577-86 they are about one- 
sixth as numerous as transfers of pasture land. In some cases 
the grants are of right to " common of pasture," or " common 
of pasture for all beasts," without further limitation. Some- 
times the right is restricted to a certain number of sheep or 
other beasts, or to a certain area, — usually of " furze and 
heatli." The grant of "common of pasture" is usually appur- 
tenant to a tenement ; rarely, " in gross." Doubtless sheep- 
breeding gave a new value to the freeholder's rights of 
common. 

Let us now examine in more detail the evidence for agrarian 
changes whose general bearing has already been looked at, 
considering separately each kind of land. 

1. In the fourteenth century, as has already been said, there 
are comparatively few instances in which pasture in severalty 
formed part of a freeholder's landed property ; and, when he 
did hold pasture in severalty, it was only in small amounts. 
Thus up to 1401 the area of pasture alienated by a single fine 
in no instance exceeds 40 acres. It is usually less than 10 
acres. 

The number of fines of the fifteenth century is very small. 
Of the twelve transfers of pasture occurring between 1401 and 
1437, however, three are of larger amounts than are met with 
earlier. Thus, in 1401, 200 acres of pasture are alienated ; in 
1420, 140 acres ; and, in 1427, 60 acres. 

But it is not till we reach the twenty years between 1437 
and 1457 that the change becomes wholly unmistakable. From 
this time on, pasture land is held in severalty much more fre- 
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quently than before, and the area of the pasture usually held 
by the individual freeholder greatly exceeds his average hold- 
ing in earlier times. 

The steps of this development are very roughly indicated by 
the following figures, derived from the feet of fines, and show- 
ing the proportion of pasture to arable, the number of trans- 
fers of each kind of land on which the proportions are based, 
and the total acreage transferred : — 



Years. 



1327-36 
1337-46 
1347-56 
1357-66 
1367-76 
1377-86 
1387-96 

1397-1406 

1407-16 

1417-36* 

1437-56 

1457-76 

1477-90 

1497-1506 

1507-16 

1517-26 

1527-36 

1537-40 

1547-56 

1557-66 

1567-76 

1577-86 



Acres* of 
pasture per 
1,000 acres 
of arable. 



14* 

43J 

41 

17 

12 
102t i 

27 ! 

23* 

89t 

348 

254 

589 

623 

992 

826 

841 

1,035 

934 

1,009 

1,019 

1,010 



Number of transfers. 


Acreage.* 


Pasture. 


Arable. 


Pasture. 


Arable. 


5 


52 


60 


4,212 


8 


58 


116 


3,256 


8 


37 


69 


2,438 


4 


31 


68 


1,554 


5 


28 


56 


1,368 


3 


16 


14 


832 


3 


30 


14 


1,161 


7 


40 


268t 1 
68 J 


2,631 


4 


33 


46 


1,941 


4t 


24f 


2601 


2,9181 


14 


26 


1,068 


3,067 


13 


23 


822 


3,231 


16 


15 


1,735 


2,941 


9 


11 


889 


1,476 


27 


27 


4,845 


4,882 


36 


36 


6,274 


7,595 


60 


57 


16,622 


19,989 


85 


81 


17,270 


16,679 


171 


170 


32,106 


35,464 


375 


339 


73,269 


72,629 


415 


373 


88,987 


87,304 


465 


448 


60,514 


59,582 



A table based upon a larger number of cases would doubt- 
less afford a clearer and more satisfactory picture of the 



* A virgate is reckoned as 30 acres, a carucate as 120 acres.— Staffordshire land 
in " Fines of Mixed Counties " is included up to 1537, but not later. 

tAn exceptional transfer of 200 acres of pasture causes this sudden change 
in the proportion. Excluding this exceptional case, pasture stands to arable in 
the ratio of 27 to 1,000. 

t For this and the seven following decades the fines are too few to give, for 
single decades, a significant average. During this period, therefore, the fines 
of two decades are taken together. 
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course of development. In the early period, for which there 
are few fines, a single holding of unusual size may cause the 
average to deviate largely from the normal. In the last few 
decades, when the fines are numerous, the deviation seems to 
be much less. 

2. In the fourteenth century, meadow seems to have been 
held in severalty more frequently than pasture. The fines in- 
dicate that, approximately, from two to three times as much 
meadow as pasture was thus held. No marked change occurs 
in the proportion of meadow to arable before the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. About this time it greatly increases, 
and from about 1540 stands to arable in the ratio of 1 to 3. 

3. In the fourteenth century woodland seems to have been 
held in severalty about as often as pasture. After 1527 it 
appears with considerable regularity as part of a freehold ten- 
ement. The area of the woodland mentioned in the fines of 
the sixteenth century does not differ widely from that of 
meadow. 

4. The greater prominence of moorland noticeable after 
1517 becomes unmistakable after 1547. From this time to 
1587 the area of moorland is about three-fourths that of arable. 
Before 1517 it appears less frequently in the fines than any 
other kind of land. 

From an examination of the fines, then, it is clear that 
sheep-raising was introduced into Staffordshire by the middle 
of the fifteenth century, and that it was prosecuted to such an 
extent that as large a part of the land of freehold tenants was 
used for pasturage as for tillage. On the interesting question 
of the origin of the new pasture land the fines throw no light. 

The fines do, however, reflect to a certain extent a change 
that was going on in the personnel of the freehold ing class. 
For in the fines of the sixteenth century, along with "knight" 
and "gentleman," there occasionally appear the titles "citizen 
of London " or " mercer," used to designate the status of the 
parties to the suit. It must be said, indeed, that, in compari- 
son with the former, these latter titles occur but rarely. 

Yet we have evidence additional to that afforded by the 
fines that in this as in other counties merchants were becom- 
ing land-owners. For in the first year of Elizabeth the sur- 
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veyor of Tutbury Honour inserted in his survey the following 
complaint: "Such was the wisedome and policy of our an- 
cestors to divorce the merchants and handicraftesmen from 
the husbands and tythemen, that none of them shold favor 
of the others gaine ; and by this meanes . . . the country 
[was] replenished with gentlemen and husbands, which now 
are inhabited with merchants and men of occupations; soe 
that noe man is contented with his owne estate, which hath 
brought all things to such extremity as they have bin of 
many yeares befor."* 

Fbances Gabdineb Davenpobt. 
Radcliffe College. 



As this number goes to press, news comes of the sudden 
death of Francis A. Walker, whose services to economic thought 
in the English-speaking world have been such as to give him 
a place of pre-eminence among American writers, and an in- 
ternational position in the first rank. His stimulating and 
freshening influence on economic thought came at a time when 
stimulus and freshness were above all needed ; and the debt 
which the present generation owes him is great and perma- 
nent. His vigorous and independent mind led him to large 
generalizations and bold conclusions, as to whose final embodi- 
ment in accepted economic doctrine it would be rash now to 
predict. But adherents and critics alike will admit the power 
of his influence, the breezy vigor of his arguments, the generos- 
ity of his welcome to new thoughts and new men, the spell of 
his personality. To this Journal he was a frequent and ever 
welcome contributor, doing his share without stint towards 
the advancement of truth ; and for the editors the ties of per- 
sonal friendship, of constant courtesy, of unfailing kindness, 
make his death a loss in every sense. 

* Shaw, Mstory and Antiquttle$ of Staffordshire, p. 45. 
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Among the publications of the quarter we note the con- 
tinuation or completion of several larger undertakings of 
importance to economists. The Dictionary of Political 
Economy, edited by Mr. R. II. Inglis Palgrave, completes its 
second volume, covering the letters F-M, and maintains its 
high quality. The third volume of Mr. Herbert Spencer's 
Principles of Sociology completes the discussion of that 
subject, and at the same time brings to a close the entire 
system of synthetic philosophy. Part of the matter in this 
volume had already appeared, in book form or in periodicals; 
but much that is fresh is added, and its publication in any 
case marks the completion of an intellectual undertaking 
rarely equalled. Mr. Booth publishes the eighth volume on 
the Life and Labour of London; and Professor Pareto the 
second and concluding volume of his general course on politi- 
cal economy. 

Among foreign publications, the successive parts of the 
fourth edition of Schonberg's Handbuch are rapidly appear- 
ing; and Messrs. Hugo and Stegmann have completed 
their encyclopaedic Handbuch on socialism. Dr. Stamm- 
hammer offers an imposing Pibliographie der Social- Politik, 
which supplements the bibliography of socialism published by 
him in 1893. We note also Kaufmann's bulky and exhaustive 
volumes on the railway policy of France, significant as an en- 
deavor by a German author to consider sympathetically a pol- 
icy radically different from that in vogue in his own country. 
Two Italian writers offer important volumes on public finance : 
Professor Graziani a set of general Istituzioni on the subject 
at large, and Signor Mase-Dari a thorough inquiry on progres- 
sive taxation. 



Messes. Longmans, Green & Co. announce an American 
Citizen Series, under the editorship of Professor Hart of 
Harvard University, in which will appear several volumes on 
economic subjects. Professor Dewey, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, will prepare a Financial History of 
the United States; Professor Seligman, of Columbia Univer- 
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sity, the Elements of -Political Economy ; and Commissioner 
Wright, of the Federal Department of Labor, an Outline of 
Practical Sociology. 



The International Association for Comparative Jurispru- 
dence and Political Economy at Berlin offers a prize of 1,600 
marks for the best essay giving " a comparative survey of the 
principles which prevail in the colonies of the more important 
countries as to the acquisition and colonization of land by 
settlers, and of the economic results of such principles." 
Essays may be in German, French, or English, and must be 
handed in by April 1, 1898. They are to be judged by a long 
list of scholars from various countries, among whom we note 
Mr. James Bryce for England and Professor W. J. Ashley for 
the United States. Further particulars as to the conditions 
of competition can be learned from Professor Ashley (Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass.). 



In a careful pamphlet by Dr. Kramar of the Austrian Reichs- 
tag,* some important details are given of the plan now under 
discussion in Russia for the resumption of specie payments on 
a gold basis ; a plan of special interest to Austrians, not only 
because of their close commercial relations with Russia, but 
because the Russian scheme for resumption proceeds on essen- 
tially the same lines as that now being carried out in their 
own country. 

Russia, like Austria, has a paper currency, which, while long 
inconvertible (there has been no pretence of specie payments 
since the Crimean War), has rested nominally on a bimetallic 
basis. In the efforts for resumption made, with some tem- 
porary success, shortly before the Crimean War, the paper 
money had been declared payable either in gold or silver ; the 
coinage ratio between the metals being then 15.45 to 1, and 
being fixed later, in 1885, at 15£ to 1. The circumstance that 
the paper was thus, under the letter of the law, payable in 

* Die Russische Valuta-Reform. Von Dr. Karel Kramar. Vienna: published 
by Die Zeit. 
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either metal, now is to become the ground for redeeming it, 
not in gold coin of the weight formerly established, such as 
have been in fact struck of late years, but in new gold coin 
of less weight. These pieces, while thus shorn, are yet of 
greater value than the old silver coin which, under a literal 
fulfilment of its promises to pay, the Russian government 
might insist on its creditors' accepting. The weight of the 
new gold pieces is so fixed that, practically, the paper money 
will be redeemed, not at par, but at its current value. Of late 
years the paper ruble has been worth, in gold of the old 
standard, about two-thirds of its face. The new gold coin 
(10 ruble piece) is to contain 7.74232 grams of fine gold, or 
exactly two-thirds of the fine content of the gold imperials 
which have been heretofore reckoned as ten-ruble pieces. 
The new ruble is thus equal to 51.4 cents in American money. 
But all engagements, including those of the government, made 
specifically in terms of gold before resumption, are to be 
settled by paying one and one-half rubles of the new coinage 
where one gold ruble had been specified. The gold standard 
is thus to be introduced by redeeming the paper at its present 
value in that metal, while a convenient mode of adjustment 
is provided for existing gold contracts. 

Silver rubles are also to be coined, and with the same 
content as in former times; i.e., at a ratio of 22.75 with 
the new gold coins. But they are to be strictly subsidiary 
coin, with legal tender force only up to fifty rubles. No 
limitation of the quantity of silver to be thus coined has been 
stated, — a serious defect in the scheme as it stands. 

The paper money becomes hereafter bank paper ; no govern- 
ment paper is to remain in use. The total of 1,121 millions of 
government paper is replaced by bank issues. The govern- 
ment turns over to the Bank of Russia, which has the sole 
right of issue, 750 millions of (new) gold rubles. For the rest 
of the government notes which the bank assumes, the govern- 
ment remains indebted to it, but without interest. The bank 
is to be required in future to keep a gold reserve of at least 
one-half of its issues so long as these do not exceed 800 mill- 
ions. If they exceed that sum, it must hold ruble for ruble 
beyond the maximum uncovered allowance of 400 millions. 
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Such are the main features of the bill submitted to the 
legislature in the summer of 1896 by M. de Witte, the Russian 
minister of finance. Ministerial projects signify more in 
Russia than elsewhere, and it may be expected that before 
long some such scheme of resumption will be put in effect. 
With the great stock of gold which has been slowly but 
steadily accumulated of late years, with a budget no longer in 
hopeless arrears, with the balance of international payments 
rather towards the country than away from it, with no attempt 
at contraction and with a virtual acceptance of the existing 
depreciation, — the plan may bring Russia at an early date 
definitively within the ranks of the gold standard countries. 



There has been some little discussion of late as to the 
existence and character of journeymen's associations in Eng- 
land in the later Middle Ages and the sixteenth century 
(Cunningham, English Industry and Commerce, ii. 396 ; 3d 
ed., ii. 443 ; Ashley, Economic History, § 35 ; Webb, Trade 
Unionism, 2 seq. ; Brentano, in Braun's Archiv fur soziale 
Gesetzgebung, viii. 95). The total number, indeed, of such 
organizations, for which evidence has hitherto been adduced, 
reaches only fifteen ; and, of these, eleven were in London. 
But it is urobable that the investigation of town archives will 
reveal many more ; and meanwhile even the county histories 
may possibly be made to furnish a little additional material, 
which it will be worth while to render more accessible. 

In Old and New Sarum or Salisbury, by Robert Benson 
and Henry Hatcher, forming the sixth volume of The History 
of Modern Wiltshire by Sir Richard Colt Hoare, Bart. (Lon- 
don, 1843), occurs (p. 114) the following passage concerning a 
"convocation" in Salisbury in February, 1420. I am en- 
debted for the reference to my colleague, Professor Gross : — 

The meeting is stated to have been held to devise a remedy in certain 
urgent affairs concerning the city. All the members of the municipal 
government, and many of those admitted as fellow-citizens, appear 
to have been present, as the list of names amounts to ninety-six, exclu- 
sive of Henry Man, the Mayor. Afterwards follow the names of the four 
stewards of the weavers; next of the masters, amounting to eighty-one; 
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and finally of the four stewards of the journeymen, and of the journey- 
men themselves, amounting to two hundred and seven. A list is then 
given of the master fullers, beginning with two stewards, and contain- 
ing the names of sixty-one individuals; and at the end, the two stewards 
of the journeymen, and about thirty-one of their body. 

Four regulations relative to cloth are next introduced, two of which 
only are legible. These are subjoined : — 

' ' No citizen or workman, resident, nor any other not of the art, shall 
make any cloth, or striped cloth, or motley, or any part thereof, to carry 
to any fair or market, or any place whatever out of the city, to be sold, 
except to the fair of St. Edward, which occurs once a year." 

The commencement of the other paragraph is partly obliterated. The 
part which is legible prohibits " any one as above described from selling 
any striped or motley cloth, or any part thereof, to any person out of the 
city, under a penalty of the forfeiture of the cloth, and the sum of 
twenty pounds to the common profit of the city for each offence." 

The whole record of the transaction is written in a peculiar and promi- 
nent character, and each page is attested by the signature of the mayor. 

There seems to be no further information in the volume as 
to these organizations : to judge from the low place soon after- 
ward occupied by the Weavers among the craft companies of 
Salisbury, that particular body must have rapidly declined in 
importance. Attention may, however, be called to a phrase 
in the Ordinances (p. 193) of the Fraternity of St. John the 
Baptist of Tailors (apparently about 1461), which, though it 
does not hint at a journeyman's association in that trade, has 
possibly a bearing on the general subject. It is found in a 
clause providing for the presence at the annual feast on St. 
John's Day of " such of our servants called jornemen, as be 
wythen our said craft." 

It appears also from Mr. Green's recent Town Life in the 
Fifteenth Century (ii. 208), that the gild of St. George of 
Coventry, of which we already knew from Dugdale, consisted 
of the " young men, serving men of the tailors, and other artifi- 
cers, and laborers working by the day called journeymen " ; 
so that it may be fairly added to the number. 

The addition of the two Salisbury cases (weavers and 
fullers) and the one Coventry case (tailors) brings the total 
number of collected instances of journeymen's associations to 
eighteen, — eleven in London and seven in other English towns. 

w. J. A. 



